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which lasted from about 7 until half-past 2, were completely driven      1854
off the ground, and retired in great confusion over the Inkerman-----
bridge to the ground they had previously occupied on the Belbek.     JET. 68 Unfortunately, as at the Alma, we were not sufficiently strong to follow up our victory, which must inevitably have ended in the total destruction of their army. . . .
The 6th and 7th instant conferences were held between General Canrobert and the French generals of division with Lord Raglan, Sir J. Burgoyne, and Brigadier-General Aircy. The result was, that in the present state of affairs, an assault would be too dangerous an experiment; it was therefore decided that two large strong heavily-armed redoubts should be constructed on the right of our position, and a similar fort on the French left, in front of the bay in which their shipping is at anchor ; that the whole position of the Allied army is to be put in a strong state of defence ; and that the siege, without being raised, is not to continue until sufficient reinforcements arrive to enable us to cope with the army outside and carry the town.
When I wrote to you on the i2th instant I mentioned, I believe, that the weather was very bad and boisterous. It so continued the following day, but after nightfall on the i3th the rain ceased and the wind went down, and it remained fine until after 5 on the morning of the 14th, when suddenly a tempest arose such as I had never before witnessed.
The tents in our several camps were blown down almost without exception. The sick and well were prostrate in the mud, and a scene of misery ensued of which the reality was perhaps beyond the power of description. The roads were rendered nearly impassable, and single horsemen in many cases found it impossible to make headway, and several horses were blown down with their riders on them. Fires could not be lighted, and the men were consequently unable to cook their food. ...
You will see that our loss in shipping is immense ; it is equally great in provisions, forage, warm clothing, ammunition, and warlike stores.
The Commissary-General writes to Mr. Smith at Constantinople to send up without loss of time provisions, corn, and forage, and by the same opportunity I have directed Captain Wetherall, of the Quartermaster-General's Department, to proceed there for the purpose of purchasing warm clothing, and many other things that our soldiers want ; and I earnestly solicit your powerful assistance, which I am sure will be readily and cordially given, in the fulfilment of his instructions. If you could lend him one of your dragomans it would